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By Charles Victor Barber, US Agency for International Development 


Biodiversity has become more 
prominent on the international 
stage over the past 15 years, 
and as a result has become an 
arena for broader debates on 
issues including the environment, 
development and poverty, 
human rights, and governance. 
During this time, three distinct 
approaches have developed, 
with their own visions of what 
“biodiversity” means, priorities 
for saving it, and who should do 
what to implement those priori- 
ties. For purposes of this article, 
Icall these three poles “Sci- 
ence,” “Development” and 
“Empowerment.” The tension 
between these views is some- 
times creative, sometimes not. 
Finding ways to reconcile and 
build synergies among these 
three approaches is the great 
challenge facing those at all 
levels who seek to slow 
biodiversity loss in the tropical 
developing countries, where 
most biodiversity is located, and 
where its loss is most rapid. 


Many people can agree, at the 
general level, that robust ap- 
proaches to biodiversity conser- 
vation in the developing world 
must stand on a base of good 
science, integrate development 
and poverty alleviation concerns, 
and address imbalances of 
power over decision-making 
and resource allocation. Empha- 
sis on one or another element of 
this “triangle”, however, yields 
profound differences in views on 
what should be conserved, for 
what purposes, how scarce 
funds should be allocated to do 
so, what methods should be 
used, and who should have 
ultimate authority and control 
over conservation decisions and 
actions. 


“Science” Approach 


The discipline of conservation 
biology has grown rapidly over 
the past two decades, strength- 
ening practical efforts to con- 
serve biodiversity through 


development of both basic and 
applied conservation science 
methods and information. 
Advances in conservation 
biology inform the “Science” 
approach to biodiversity conser- 
vation, most prominently through 
various “priority setting” exer- 
cises at the global and regional 
levels (e.g. “biodiversity 
hotspots,” the WWE “Global 
200,” “Key Biodiversity Areas,” 
“Endemic Bird Areas,” the 
“Global Gap Analysis,” etc.) and 
the elaboration of sophisticated 
methodologies for “systematic 
conservation planning” and 
“protected area management 
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effectiveness evaluation” at the protected area 
system and site levels. 


Championed most prominently by the big interna- 
tional conservation NGOs, this school of thought 
takes a rationalist approach, grounded in the 
biological sciences, on the assumption that there is 
an objective scientific reality to the world’s 
biodiversity (and threats to it) which can be 
discovered, mapped, and priorities for funding and 
action set accordingly. It is — compared to the 
other two schools of thought — an essentially 
biocentric perspective that employs a relatively 
narrow definition of biodiversity bounded by what 
is known to science about the diversity of genes, 
species and habitats, and ways of measuring them. 


The “Science” approach in undeniably a key 
foundation for any scientifically defensible strate- 
gies to reduce biodiversity loss. Some criticize it, 
however, as overly reductionist, blind to the 
economic realities of poverty, dismissive of the 
concerns of local and indigenous communities, and 
unduly self-serving for the NGOs that most vocally 
promote (and fundraise for) it. 


“Development” Approach 


These days, most conservationists would agree 
that durable conservation efforts must be designed 
and implemented to ensure equitable sharing of 
costs and benefits, particularly with the poor, on 
both moral and practical grounds. Indeed, 
ascendance of the U.N. “Millennium Development 
Goals” (MDGs) — which include the environment 


in passing but essentially focus on alleviating 
hunger and poverty — as the primary touchstone 
for international development assistance agencies 
and efforts has put conservation advocates on the 
defensive, recasting their efforts as development- 
related and calling for “balance” that does not 
ignore biodiversity in development aid priorities. 


Some conservation and development practitioners, 
however, go further, arguing for a new model of 
“pro-poor” conservation, which seeks to redefine 
the very goal of biodiversity conservation, moving 
further along the continuum from “conservation 
through poverty reduction” — poverty reduction as 
a necessary means for conservation — towards 
“poverty reduction through conservation” — 
conservation primarily defined as a means to 
reduce poverty. 


Proponents frequently justify this approach with 
practical arguments that exclusionary “fortress 
conservation” approaches do not work in the 
midst of dense and poor local populations, but it 
is, in the end, a morally-based approach rooted in 
the philosophical view that human well-being — 
and eradication of the inequalities that cripple it— 
is the greatest moral good, trumping the well- 
being, or even the existence, of other species. The 
“Development” school of thought therefore often 
focuses on “win-win” strategies and situations 
where poverty alleviation and biodiversity conser- 
vation can go hand-in-hand. 


Critics of this approach point out, however, that 
(a) “win-lose” strategies, involving difficult trade- 
offs, are more common in areas where biodiversity 


is being lost most rapidly; (b) the “Development” 
approach plays fast and loose with the hard-and- 
fast biological imperatives governing the survival of 
species and natural habitats; and (c) itis unrealistic 
and unfair to expect the last remaining bits of 
relatively wild nature to bear the burden of allevi- 
ating the world’s poverty. 


“Empowerment” Approach 


The “Empowerment” school of thought grows out 
of the “deconstructionist” school of political 
ecology (derived from “post-modern” currents in 
literary criticism), which holds, essentially, that 
there is no one “true” version of history or current 
reality, just competing “narratives” which are 
constructed in the service of one interest group or 
another, with political and economic elites and 
their allies constructing the dominant narrative and 
imposing it on those marginalized from the levers 
of political and economic power. 


Indigenous and local communities and their 
advocates have, therefore, put forth a “counter- 
narrative” with both moral and practical elements. 
In moral terms, the rights of indigenous and other 
resource-dependent communities to their long- 
standing territories and their purported accom- 
plishments as natural resource stewards are strong 
moral arguments in favor of increasing local 
control over biodiversity resources and decisions. 


Tn instrumental terms, concurring with the “Devel- 
opment” school of thought, they argue that 
biodiversity conservation in developing countries is 
a practical impossibility in the face of determined 
resistance from those who live in and around high- 
priority conservation areas. This “counter-narra- 
tive” has achieved considerable success on the 
international stage (more so, some would say, than 
it has on the ground in many countries), and 


“community-based conserva- 
tion,” “participation of indigenous 
and local communities” and similar 
concepts are now firmly rooted in 
the international biodiversity dia- 


logue. 


While most concede that stronger emphasis 

on the rights, capacities and participation of 
indigenous and local communities is essential for 
effective conservation efforts in most places, critics 
sound a number of caveats, arguing that “commu- 
nity-based management” is not a panacea for a 
number of reasons: Local communities vary 
greatly in their cohesiveness and the quality of their 
environmental stewardship. The forces of global 
change have, in many cases, undermined formerly 
sustainable traditional resource management 
practices. Moreover, the sum of a local 
community’s conservation objectives will not 
inevitably encompass all national and global 
conservation objectives. Some governments also 
complain that advocates for a much broader 
human rights agenda are utilizing international 
biodiversity fora to push claims that are beyond 
the scope and competence of the biodiversity 
arena. 


Interplay of Approaches 


Tensions and synergies among these three schools 
of thought have played out in a number of interna- 
tional processes, three of which are briefly dis- 
cussed below. 


The Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD) 
was originally intended by its promoters in the 
late- 1980s as a global framework for slowing 
biodiversity loss and protecting places of particular 
significance to that end. By the time negotiations 
were finished in 1992, however, the CBD had 
added “sustainable use of biological resources” 
and “the equitable sharing of benefits arising from 
the utilization of genetic resources” as goals co- 
equal with conservation, largely at the urging of 
developing countries and proponents of the 


“Development” school of thought. As the CBD 
has been developed in the past decade through its 
decisions and programs of work, it has also 
become a premier forum for the “Empowerment” 
perspective, and is often touted by indigenous and 
local community advocates as a procedural model 
for other international processes. Conservation 
advocates, on the other hand, are frequently heard 
to grumble that the CBD seems to address just 
about every issue but “core” biodiversity conser- 
vation concerns. 


The Global Environment Facility (GEF) was 
established to finance “the incremental costs of 
global environmental benefits” and is the financial 
mechanism for both the U.N. Framework Con- 
vention on Climate Change and the CBD. As the 
single largest international funder of biodiversity 
conservation, GEF exerts considerable financial 
weight and intellectual leadership over biodiversity 
priorities in developing countries. The GEF has 
largely adopted the priority-setting methods of the 
“Science” school of thought, blending the 
“hotspots,” “Global 200” and other similar 
methodologies to set its global priorities. The 
GEF’s governing body, however, is currently 
enmeshed in a heated debate about the extent to 
which various “governance” criteria should be 
used to guide allocation of its biodiversity (and 
climate) funding among potential recipient coun- 
tries, as well as debates about the proper balance 
between “global” and “local” (i.e. economic 
development and poverty alleviation-related) 
criteria and priorities. 


The Millennium Ecosystem Assessment (MA), 
completed in 2005, was a U.N.-sponsored, four- 
year global assessment carried out “to assess the 


consequences of ecosystem change for human 
well-being and to establish the scientific basis for 
actions needed to enhance the conservation 
sustainable use of ecosystems and their contribu- 
tions to human well-being.” Co-sponsored by a 
broad range of international organizations and 
carried out by more than 2000 authors and 
reviewers, the MA is an ambitious effort to 
reconcile science, politics and economics, global 
and local perspectives. The MA’s stance is essen- 
tially anthropocentric (human well-being is its 
ultimate goal, and “biodiversity” per se is sub- 
sumed as one element of “ecosystem services” 
upon which humanity depends), but it is also a 
sophisticated attempt to reconcile the three 
perspectives discussed above, giving each their 
due and incorporating their proponents into the 
MA process. 


Perhaps the least satisfying aspect of the MA is its 
attempts to articulate “trade-offs.” It is refreshing 
to see the acknowledgement in the MA that our 
greatest challenge is not identifying and promoting 
“win-win” situations, but rather deciding what to 
do (and determining who will decide) in “‘win-lose” 
situations. Attempts in the MA to define key 
trade-offs, however — much less advise on how, 
and by whom, they should be resolved — tend 
towards murky, international diplomatic consen- 
sus-speak in many cases. Perhaps it was unrealis- 
tic to expect essentially technical experts to be 
able to address what are, in the end, questions of 
governance and power. 


The MA is sure to stand as the international 
informational baseline for efforts to understand and 
address the biodiversity crisis, and the broader 
ecosystem processes of which biodiversity is a 
part. International discussions are already under- 
way, initiated by the Government of France, to 


institutionalize something like the MA process with 
amore specific focus on biodiversity. Some doubt 
whether such a process can gain broad-based 
political support, however, and others worry that 
shifting priorities from action on the ground to 
more scientific study is not the most effective use 
of scarce human and financial resources. 


Conclusion 


Increasingly, the international biodiversity debate is 
more about who should make decisions through 
what structures and processes than it is about 
what needs to be done in substantive scientific and 
technical terms. A reasonably broad consensus 
has developed about what aspects of biodiversity 
are threatened, and how to alleviate those threats, 
in the technical sense, although the underlying 
science and available management tools are 
continually being refined and improved. 


Whether we look to the CBD, the GEF, the MA, 
or many other international processes, however, 
the core debates are about the governance 
structures — and the distribution of power over 
those structures — that make and implement 
decisions about biodiversity. This debate animates 
biodiversity politics from the local level — where 
the relative merits of government agency versus 
local community control over protected areas are 
debated — to the global level, where diplomats 
contest governance and power arrangements over 
the biodiversity of the high seas. 


The tensions between Science, Development and 
Empowerment discussed here animate the debate 
at all of these levels, and will not go away. As 


advocates for biodiversity conservation, we can 
only try to seek out and nurture the creative 
aspects of these tensions as best we can. 


Charles Victor Barber is an Environmental Advisor 
in the Office of Environment and Science Policy at 
the US Agency for International Development (US 
AID). The views expressed in this article do not 
represent the views of US AID. 


MEMBER NEWS 


The Christensen Fund (TCF) has appointed Dr. 
Erika Zavaleta as Program Specialist in Land- 
scape Ecology with a remit to strengthen TCF’s 
grant making programs around bio-cultural 
diversity globally and in its four priority regions 
(The Greater American Southwest, Northern 
Australia, Central Asia and Turkey, and Ethiopia). 
Erika studied anthropology and biology at 
Stanford University. She was a Smith Conserva- 
tion Research Fellow of The Nature Conservancy. 
She joined the faculty of the Environmental Studies 
Department at the University of California-Santa 
Cruz in 2003. 


The Surdna Foundation announces that Marisa 
Buchanan, Program Assistant for the Environment, 
is leaving her position to enter a Master of Public 
Administration program at Columbia University’s 
School of International and Public Affairs. She 
plans to pursue a concentration in Environmental 
Policy, with a focus on issues of energy and 
climate change. She will be replaced by Jessica 
Van Houten, who graduated this spring from 
Wellesley College with a B.A. in Environmental 
Studies. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Land and Fresh Water Conservation 


Working Group members continue to follow up on 
initiatives coming out of the “healthy forests” 
meeting in Santa Fe this spring. Work continues 
on: 


Communication/framing of healthy forest and 
fire management messages; 

A “road map” of the advocacy community’s 
collaborative work on community forestry; 
A science and monitoring proposal; 
Investigating funder work in the fire/restora- 
tion/forest conservation arenas; and 
Community Wildfire Protection Plans 
(CWPP’s) and their strategic utility. 


In late June, the Working Group hosted a confer- 
ence call on “Hot Topics in Invasive Species.” This 
90-minute conference call focused on positive 
trends and workable solutions. It offered concrete 
recommendations on how private investments in 
invasive species prevention at the international, 
national, regional, state, and local levels can help 
stem the tide of new introductions. 


Speakers on the call included Allegra Cangelosi, 
Senior Policy Analyst, Northeast Midwest 
Institute; Gabriela Chavarria, Defenders of 
Wildlife; Lisa Goldman, Environmental Law 
Institute; John Randall, The Nature Conser- 
vancy; Jessica Wilkinson, Environmental Law 
Institute; and Phyllis Windle, Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists. 


Environmental Health 


This spring and summer has been a time of active 
collaboration for the Health and Environmental 
Funders Network (HEFN), working with other 
funder networks on events including a May 
briefing focusing on the electronics industry (co- 
sponsored by the Sustainable Consumption and 
Production funders and the Funders Network on 
Trade and Globalization); and an October confer- 
ence focusing on green building and green neigh- 
borhoods (co-sponsored by the Funders’ Net- 
work for Smart Growth and Livable Communities, 
Grantmakers in Health, Neighborhood Funders 
Group, Environmental Grantmakers Association, 
the Consultative Group on Biological Diversity, 
and the Climate & Energy Funders Group). The 
upcoming conference, “It’s So Easy Funding 
Green: The First National Conference for Funders 
on Green Building and Green Neighborhoods,” 
takes place on October 24-26 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. For more information, please go online to: 
www.fundersnetwork.org. 


Additional offerings to HEFN members included 
monthly conference calls on issues of interest, 
including “Middle Ground: Environmental Health 
Grantmaking in the Heartland,” “Green Chemistry: 
What Chemicals (and Products, Jobs, Communi- 
ties, Ecosystems) Look Like When Health and the 
Environmentare Essential Design Criteria;” and 
“Tt’s Not Just the EU Talking: U.S. Legislative 
Interest Mounts in National Chemicals Policy 
Reform.” 


Climate and Energy 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group held its 
Annual Meeting in Chicago on June 21—23. The 
meeting began with dinner and a reception on the 
21* with state global warming advocates. The 
meeting centered on a series of pathways that will 
help build on the current momentum within the 
U.S. to address global warming with the goal of a 
national, mandatory greenhouse reduction policy 
within five years. Participants heard presentations 
and discussed Winning State and Regional Poli- 
cies, Reaching Out to Key Constituencies, Build- 
ing Political Will to Win, Accelerating the Global 
Clean Energy Economy, and International Oppor- 
tunities. The meeting tied all of these strands 
together with a panel focusing on the Midwest 
region. 


The Annual Meeting affirmed the usefulness of the 
pathways, the goal, and the overriding vision of 
creating U.S. leadership in the global transition to 
aclean energy future. Participants also concluded 
that the Funders Group should seek ways to 
capitalize on the first North American meeting of 
the Parties to the Climate Convention, which will 
take place in Montreal November — December of 
this year. This is the first meeting of countries 
following ratification of the Kyoto Protocol, as 
such it presents an excellent opportunity to 
highlight the U.S. isolation and remind Americans 
of the economic opportunities lost in holding onto 
energy sources of the past. 


An Energy Bill passed the Senate, where, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, “despite ferocious 
White House opposition, the Senate went on 
record as favoring a program of mandatory 
controls of emissions of the gases that contribute 
to global warming.” The Senate did so ina 
nonbonding resolution. Yet, the resolution adds 
more voices to the call for action on global warm- 
ing, including prominent Republican Pete 
Domenici. 


Marine Conservation 


In mid-June, the Marines hosted a conference call 
on marine mammal conservation that included the 
following topics: 


Noise pollution and marine mammals (with an 
update on the litigation related to active sonar 
systems that have been implicated in numerous 
strandings); 

Debate over orca predation on marine mam- 
mals in the North Pacific; 

International Whaling Commission meeting; 
and 

Marine mammal projects of the Marine 
Conservation Action Fund.. 


Following up on a topic discussed on their May 
conference call, in mid-July the Marines invited 
Mike Weber to join them on a conference call to 
more fully discuss the implementation of 
California’s Marine Life Protection Act (MLPA). 
On the call, funders also learned more about 
similar statewide ocean management efforts in 
Massachusetts. 
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